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inches higher than the level of the soil in which they are laid, and many 
of them are not above that level, being in some instances overgrown with 
grass. Except the centre stone, none are more than 2 feet in length, 1 
foot in thickness, and from 1 foot to 1^ in depth. All the stones are rough 
throughout. This miniature circle was at first supposed to be unique, 
but when Mr. Windele came to inspect it, he pronounced it one of a type 
common in Kerry, and known by the term ' cealluragh' or * caoluragh.'* 
At such sites the peasantry of the present day are in the habit of burying 
children who die without having been baptized, but such is not the prac- 
tice in this neighbourhood, and there is no tradition of its having been the 
custom at this circle. Nor have the peasantry any tradition respecting it 
further than that it is the old 'keel' which gives name to the townland of 
Kilacloyne, anciently Cilaghluain. What renders this humble monument 
somewhat worthy of the notice of antiquaries, is the fact that it is erected 
upon one of those ancient Fenian cooking sites alluded to in a paper read 
at your Meeting of 15th March, 1854." 

The following papers were then submitted to the Meeting. 



THE CASTLES OF COEKAGUINY, COUNTY OF KEREY.— No. IL 

BY RICHARD HITCHCOCK. 

Ferriter's. — Perhaps none of the Corkaguiny castles are more 
delightfully or romantically situated than Ferriter's. Whether from 
this circumstance, or from the numerous descriptions and legends of 
the castle which I have read and heard, or perhaps both, the place has 
always charmed me. The castle stands at the entrance of a long and 
beautifully green little promontory, from the steep and rocky end of 
which, washed by the ever restless Atlantic, there is a splendid view 
of the sea, the Blasket Islands, the adjacent and even some of the 
very distant mountains, including St. Brandon s, the Iveragh moun- 
tains, and The M'Gillicuddy's Reeks. A fosse, or ditch, appears 
to have been cut across the promontory, close by the castle, at the 
land side, and another farther out towards the sea. 

The following notices of this castle may not be without some 
interest. " A ruined castle also stands here, called by the Irish 
Castle Sybil, which signifies Elizabeth Castle : it was built by a 
widow of one of the family of Ferriter."— Smith's "Kerry," p. 187. 
In December, 1641, we find Pierce Ferriter of Castle-Sybil, and 
Walter Hussey of Castle-Gregory, associating themselves with 
Florence M'Carthy, of Carrigprehane, who had assumed the title 

1 QiKJBre-^Are such circles known by the name of ' cealluragh' in Kerry ? — Eds. 
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of governor of Kerry in the Parliamentary wars. The Lord Pre- 
sident having appointed Lord Kerry governor of the county for the 
King, the latter gave Pierce Ferriter and some others the command 
of his newly raised forces. These in a little time carried off the arms, 

and joined the Irish lb. p. 300. In February, 1641-2, Captain 

Pierce Ferriter gave the following "furlow," or pass, to Henry Law- 
rence, an English Catholic: — ^'I have employed this gentleman, Mr. 
Henry Lawrence, upon some special occasions, for the furthering 
and advancing Catholicism, to go to Tralee, and from thence to 
Castle-Drum, or at the camp; wherefore, I pray, the Irish and 
English not to molest or hinder him in body or goods. Given under 
my hand this 8th day of February, 1641-2. Pierce Ferriter." 
Lawrence having showed this furlow to some of his acquaintance in 
the "great castle" of Tralee, they laid it before Sir Thomas Harris, 
who dismissed Lawrence, without giving him any trouble. This 
Henry Lawrence spoke much of Ferriter's strength, saying, " that 
he was much better furnished with arms and ammunition than any 
gentleman in Kerry ; that he had 150 men, 60 or 70 of whom had 
good muskets, and the others excellent pikes, besides 60 more that 
wanted arms ; and that he purposed to keep his corps de guard in the 
shire house of Tralee. To which the people of the castle answered, 
that they would make that place too hot for him ; but Lawrence 
replied, that Ferriter was as good a subject as any of them all, al- 
though a Catholic."^ — lb. pp. 305-6. The family of Ferriter seem 
to have been formerly possessed of considerable power in these parts; 
they had also large possessions. The Blasket Islands "had belonged 
to the Earl of Desmond, who gave them to that family, from whence 
they got the name Ferriter s Islands," by which they are still some- 
times called. — Seward's " Topographia Hibernica," art. "Blasques." 
Ferriter's Castle was the residence of the author of the keen on Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, who died in Flanders about the 
year 1642, which is given in the late lamented Crofton Croker's speci- 
mens of " The Keen of the South of Ireland ;" and in a note at p. 19 
we are informed that "the point of this tongue of land [Corkaguiny], 
which is about four miles across, with the Blasket Islands, which lie 
immediately off it, were held by the Ferriter family under the earls 
of Desmond, upon condition of supplying a certain number of hawks 
annually." Lewis, writing of the Blasket Islands in his " Topo- 
graphical Dictionary," says — " Here are also numbers of hawks 
and eagles, the former of which were once held in great esteem for 
sporting." Lady Chatterton seems to have been much interested 
by Ferriter's Castle, and devotes a chapter to a legend connected 
with it and Sybil Head, together with some account of the Ferriter 

1 The same maybe said of the descen- still many in Corkaguiny, all maintain- 
dants at this day, of whom there are ing a sort of respectability in themselves. 

3 F 
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family in the seventeenth century.^ Mr. and Mrs. Hall mention the 
castle in their usual descriptive style, and give a pretty little engrav- 
ing of the ruin, which reminds any one who has seen it of the wild 
and desolate beauty of the spot.^ In a little volume of extremely 
interesting " Letters from the Kingdom of Kerry, in the year 1845," 
which, I believe, has not been pubUshed, and of which I have lately 
met with a copy in Dublin by chance, we have the following notice 
of the recent fall of Ferriter's Castle :• — " Then we arrived at Bally- 
outer [Bally oughteragh], which is close under Sybil Head; from 
hence a point of land runs out to sea, green and fertile, and ends in 
a high, abrupt, rocky point, near which stood, within the last six 
weeks, Ferritur's Castle [this was written in August, 1845]; but a 
tremendous western gale lately made sad havoc with the old for- 
talice, and it is now a heap of stones, and of mortar as firm and hard 
as stone. The people regret it very much, and declare that its fall 
portends some direful calamity to the neighbourhood." — pp. 55-6, 

Only the north-west or sea angle, and immense masses of the fal- 
len masonry, of this castle now remain. The stones, which seem as 
if amalgamated Avith the mortar, are curiously water-worn, in a great 
measure, probably, from the spray, which must very frequently be 
thrown up against the castle. The west side of what remains stand- 
ing measures 22 feet, and the north side 12 J feet, in length. The 
north-west angle is bevelled off to a breadth of nearly 1 foot 10 inches, 
and so were probably the other three angles. Parts of these, still 
perfect in the fallen masses of masonry, measure only 1 foot 8 
inches, and 1 foot 9 inches, in breadth ; but the greater breadth 
of the bevelling of the standing angle is, doubtless, owing to its 
greater exposure to the sea and weather. Some of these masses 
also exhibit remains of spiral stone stairs. A narrow window near 
the ground, with a wide splay at the outside, and the greater part 
of another over it, at the top, still remain in the west side. There 
is no window in what remains of the north side. The inside is 
much filled with the fallen materials of the castle. The north side 
exhibits the remains of an arch in the wall, and over this is a 
small square recess. The inside facing of the west side is much 
peeled away. Under both walls, at the inside, the remains of recesses 
appear ; but the place is so filled with rubbish that it is now im- 
possible to say what they were. The north wall is 5^ feet thick, 
and the west one is about the same thickness. Sea-shells are visible 
in the mortar of this castle ; and some of the facing stones present 
an apparently burnt appearance. 

GrALLERUS. — This castle, surrounded by the village of Galle- 
rus, is situated at the head of Smer wick Harbour, in a low, marshy 

1 " Rambles in the South of Ireland," ^ '' Ireland, Its Scenery, Character," 

vol. i. pp. 192-213. &c., vol i. p. 273. 
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district ; and, from its massive, dark form, has a very striking appear- 
ance, when seen between the spectator and the setting sun on a fine 
evening, and contrasted with the low-lying objects around. Dr. 
Smith, who Avrote about a century ago, mentions a large fresh-water 
lake in the neighbourhood of the castle, which in his time was fre- 
quented in some winters by considerable flocks of wild swans. Very 
few or no traces of this lake now remain, owing, probably, to the 
encroachment of the sea and the advance of agriculture. 

Smith barely mentions Gallerus Castle, and only tells us that it 
was built by the Fitzgeralds, Knights of Kerry — a rather vague 
expression as to its date. The castle, however, appears to have 
been built long before, and by another family of Fitzgeralds, who 
held in chief (for 5000 years !) under Boyle, Earl of Cork. Among 
the Crosbie MSS. is a petition from Maurice Fitzgerald of Gallerus 
to Kichard Earl of Cork, craving leave to alienate the lands of Gal- 
lerus, because of his deep poverty, "without which allowance the 
petitioner would undoubtedly perish." Annexed is the Earl of 
Cork's consent to such alienation, dated 26th March, 1622. In the 
little volume of Kerry " Letters," before mentioned, this castle is 
called " a fine old Norman ruin, in good preservation as to outward 
appearance." Lady Chatterton ("K-ambles in the South of Ireland," 
vol. i.) has a very good description of the castle, to which I refer, 
and gives engravings of three of the little windows. Her descrip- 
tion of the natural scene which presented itself after she had left the 
castle is truly characteristic of the place, and brings to mind many of 
my own visits to this delightful part of Kerry, than which I know 
of no place so full of deeply interesting associations — antiquarian and 
historical. 

The castle itself is an unpicturesque-looking ruin, but more per- 
fect than any I have yet seen in Kerry. Five little windows remain 
in the east side, three of which have pointed tops, and several other 
broken apertures. There are seven windows in the south side, the 
top centre one well shaped and pointed. Six windows remain in 
the west side, two of which are pointed. There are four windows in 
the north side, and some broken apertures, one of which appears to 
have been a doorway, at the height of about the third floor. Many 
of these windows bear some resemblance to the windows of the 
Hound Towers, in the general form, sloping sides, and pointed top, 
formed of two stones, or round top, cut out of one stone (see Lady 
Chatterton's engravings, above referred to). The north side of the 
castle measures 28 feet 4 inches in breadth at the bottom; but it 
narrows better than a foot at a height of six feet from the groimd ; 
and the thickness of the wall at this side is 7^ feet. The length of 
the castle, inside, from wall to wall, or from north to south, is 20 feet 
6 inches, and the breadth, from east to west, is 14 feet. Three floors, 
besides the ground floor, appear to have been in the castle, seien 
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projecting stones or corbels for which still remain, at the east and 
west sides. Beams appear to have been laid across these corbels, 
and to have also rested in holes still visible in the end walls. Four 
large apertures are in the north wall inside, the lowest of which 
was probably the doorway. The aperture next above this one has 
an indented space in the side wall, as if to let a door open into it. 
Six apertures appear at the interior of the east side, seven at the south, 
and five at the west. Sea-shells exist in the mortar of this castle. 
I ascended to the top of the castle, which is covered with rank grass, 
by a very dangerous way, and obtained a fine view. I distinctly 
saw the top of Rahinnane Castle, and the country far around. 

Gallerus Castle, unpicturesque though it now be, and situated 
amongst a group of miserable cabins, some of whose inmates lodge 
their cattle in it, is yet placed in a locality teeming with remains 
of a far higher interest to the antiquary than castle ruins. Crom- 
lechs, stone cahers, cloghauns, raths. Ogham inscriptions,^ early 
pillar-stones, oratories, and ancient churches, abound in the 
neighbourhood. 

MiNARD — This castle is located close to the sea, about six 
miles to the east of Dingle, and so backed by the high ground that 
it is almost reached before seen. It is, therefore, not very pictu- 
resquely situated ; and yet it is the largest and most beautiful in 
architecture in the barony. It is also the best preserved, so far as 
regards the arresting of any further vfork of destruction, none of the 
stones being pulled down or taken away ; and the inside is clean 
and free from rubbish. Much of the good preservation of the 
castle ruin is, doubtless, the result of the care which is taken of it by 
the coast-guards of the adjacent station ; and we shall, very proba- 
bly, have to admire the fine ruins of Minard Castle when those of 
many others in the barony shall have been completely blotted out 
by man's destroying hand ! Minard is now celebrated for its patron, ^ 
which is annually held on the 29th of August. 

Smith merely informs us that Minard Castle was built by the 
"Knights of Kerry," which gives but a faint idea of its date. It has 
had, however, its part in history, which is thus noticed by Lewis, in 
his "Topographical Dictionary:" — "It was defended in 1650 [or 
1649, as I find elsewhere] by its proprietor, Walter Hussey, against 
the parliamentary forces, under Cols. Le Hunt and Sadler, [who 
pursued him thither from Castle-Gregory, and] who, finding that 
they could not make much impression on the castle [Minard] by 

1 1 cannot avoid noting, that several ^ Patron, or " pattern," an assem- 

of these important inscriptions have blage of the peasantry for religious 

been very wantonly removed from the purposes, in the neighbourhood of a 

coast of Smerwick Harbour almost to holy well or ancient church, dedicated 

the eastern side of the county, where to the patron saint of the parish, in ho- 

they appear quite out of place. nour of whom those gatherings are held. 
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cannonading it from a fortification, said to have been erected for 
that purpose (and of which the remains still exist), sprung a mine in 
the vaults beneath, and blew it up." — art. " Minard." Smith adds, 
that the besieged made use of pewter bullets on this occasion. The 
following interesting description of the castle is supplied by the 
" Letters from Kerry," before quoted : — "We visited Minard Castle, 
which was built, I believe, in Elizabeth's time, by a Knight of Kerry ; 
it is situated close to the sea, in a little cove between this [Foildar- 
rig] and Dingle harbour. It is now a beautiful ruin, wherefore we 
owe a debt of everlasting gratitude to old Oliver, that prince of ca- 
terers to the raptures of tourists, antiquarians, and lovers of the pic- 
turesque in Ireland. The castle faces the mountainous range which 
ends in Dowlas Head, and Valencia ; it is backed by high ground, so 
that you do not see it from the land, until close to it. On a rising 
ground in the vicinity are the remains of a little church, honoured 
by the possession of a holy well, at which there are ' patterns' held 
twice a year. There are also traces of a Danish fort, so that the 
neighbourhood is rich in 'relics of old decency;' but the Dane, the 
monk, and the Norman lord who once kept this place astir, have 
all disappeared, and the patient cows seem at present to have sole 
possession, as, grazing down the glen, they add to the tranquillity 
of the whole scene." — pp. 76-7 . In a conversation which the writer 
of the " Letters" had with an old coast-guard of the adjacent station, 
we are informed that "in clearing the rubbish out of the castle, they 
had found a human skeleton of immense proportions, with a large 
sword beside it ; he thinks the man was standing up close against a 
wall, when the castle was blown up. When they touched it, it 
crumbled to ashes [dust]. He also remarked that he believed the 
people in those times lived very much upon ' bornocks,' Anglice, 
' limpets,' for they had found waggon loads of these shells in one 
corner, under the rubbish of stones and mortar. Poor feeding for 
such giants ! Perhaps the castle was besieged, that the defenders 
had only those shell-fish for food, and that, while they lasted, they 
held out against the foe till grim hunger carried the day ; for he is 
more than a match for the stoutest garrison in the world. This is 
my explanation for these loads of limpets, since I am unable to pe- 
netrate through the mists of ages to arrive at the truth." — pp. 77-8. 
The north side of the castle measures 50 feet in length at the 
ground, and has four windows, and a fifth at the top of the north- 
west angle. The nearest to the ground of these windows splays 
considerably at the outside, and some of the others have pointed 
tops. There is also, towards the north-east angle, an aperture like 
a chimney flue, running up through the thickness of the wall. The 
east side is 40 feet in length, and is the most ruined of any, the 
entire of it, except the two angles, and a small portion near the 
ground, being battered down. The doorway appears in this side, 
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with the place for bolts and locks, and the recess for the door in 
the south wall; the doorway seems to have been arched, the 
lower stones of the arch still remaining. Portions of the jambs of 
one or two little windows may still be seen in what remains of this 
side. The south side, like the north, also measures 50 feet in length, 
and is a little ruined near the top. Six narrow loop-holes, or win- 
dows, and the side of a seventh, towards the top, still remain, that 
next the ground, like the corresponding one at the opposite side, 
being much splayed at the outside. The centre and largest one of 
these windows has either a pointed or round top, but it is so con- 
cealed by ivy that I could not ascertain. The west side measures 
40 feet in length ; but, owing to walls being built up to the south- 
east and south-west angles, it was not easy to measure the lengths 
of the east, south, and west sides, especially the latter; I be- 
lieve, however, that my measurements are accurate. The west 
side has four windows and the side of a fifth, one of these, how- 
ever, being part of the window in the north-west angle, already 
mentioned when describing the north side. The window next the 
ground is splayed at the outside, and has a space 1 feet in breadth 
white-washed around it, probably by the coast-guards of the station, 
whose signal pole stands on the top of the castle at this side. The 
length of each of the four sides of the castle diminishes about a foot 
at the angles, at a height of about nine feet from the ground. 

We now come to the interior of the castle. At the south-east 
corner there is about half, up to the top, of the circular inside of 
a turret in the thickness of the wall, in which a spiral staircase 
appears to have existed, the ends or places for two flights of the 
steps being still visible. Besides two windows looking from this 
interior, and already mentioned at the south side, it has also the 
remains of a circular-headed doorway leading to the interior of the 
castle, and, over this, another perfect circular-headed doorway look- 
ing west. A space appears to have been walled off from the interior 
of the castle at the east side, but, as before stated, this side is 
unfortunately the most ruined. Remains, however, of two arched 
ceilings, and other accommodations, may still be seen in this part. 
The three windows next the ground at the south, west, and north 
sides have, at the inside, the form of large fire-places, each 5 feet 
8 inches in breadth. One of the arch stones of the west recess has 
rudely carved on it the form of a human face ; but it is probably a 
modern production. Similar recesses are at the insides of the tivo 
windows over these in the west and north sides, and another recess 
is at the inside of the centre window in the south side. This 
side of the castle, like the east, is walled off from the interior, and 
between the two walls are several small apartments, inaccessible, 
however, to me. Over the centre window in the south side, just 
mentioned, is a doorway leading into some of these chambers, 
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and it was probably into them that one of the circular-headeddoor- 
ways at the south-east comer of the castle also led. All this 
side, however, under the first arch, as also the east side, under it, 
appears quite solid. Portions of two arched ceilings are to be seen 
in the castle, still exhibiting the marks of the hurdles on which they 
were turned, a few small examples of which I picked up and brought 
with me.^ From the west wall, beneath the first or lowest arch, 
two stones, like corbels, project ; but they do not seem to have been 
used for this purpose. The corresponding holes in the north and 
south walls, or similar projecting stones in the opposite east wall, 
do not appear ; but the latter may have been pulled away. Between 
the two vaulted ceilings, and projecting from the north and south 
walls, are seventeen corbels, in two rows, one about three feet over 
the other, eight at the north side, and nine at the south. One from 
the upper row at the north side appears to have been broken off, 
which would make that side also to have had nine corbels. Some 
of the corbels are cut nearly thus ^, and two in the lower row at 
the south side are placed close to each other. Corresponding holes 
for the ends of the beams which rested on the corbels appear in 
the east and west walls. But why the space between the two rows 
of corbels should have been left so low as about three feet (less 
when the floor was on the lower row), it is difficult to say. Four 
squall recesses appear between the two ceilings in the west wall, 
and close to the north and south walls ; and the remains of another 
may be seen near the ground in the east wall, and close to the north 
side. Above the first ceiling at this side are the remains of a fire- 
place, still exhibiting some traces of ornament. The wall at the 
doorway in the east side measures 1 1 feet thick ; but, as has been 
already stated, this wall is divided into small apartments at a little 
height over the doorway. The length of the castle inside is 29^ 
feet at either side, and the breadth is 2 1 feet 8 inches, which may 
give some idea of the thickness of the walls, which otherwise it is 
very difficult to ascertain ; but they seem to be immensely thick, 
particularly up to the top of the first arch, or second floor, from 
which they lessen in thickness, except the east and south walls, 
which had small apartments in them. 

On a rising ground opposite the east side of the castle, and at 
the other side of a little inlet of the sea, there is a large and rude 
caher, or circular enclosure of stones (evidently that above referred 
to by Lewis), from which, tradition says, the east side of the castle 
received the shots which have battered it down to its present con- 
dition. Whether this stone enclosure was one of the old Irish cahers, 

^ ^In the Catalogue of Antiquities ex- ing the marks of the wattles on which 

hibited at Belfast in the year 1862, p. it had been turned — proving, as I think, 

51, mention is made of a portion of the the antiquity of this mode of construct- 

roof of Trummery Round Tower, show- ing the arch. 
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converted into a fortification for the demolition of the castle, or 
specially erected for this purpose, as is said, may be interesting to 
ascertain. On the Ordnance map it is named " Cahernanackree," 
which would seem to strengthen the former supposition. 

MooRESTowN. — This castle appears to have been once a fine 
structure, but is now much ruined by time and man. As usual 
with most of the castles, it is surrounded by a wretched village, dig- 
nified with the name of M-oorestown^ on the banks of the Feohanagh 
river, famed for its salmon, and at a short distance from Duneen 
Bay, a beautiful, but sometimes very boisterous little inlet from 
Smerwick Harbour; while the lofty Brandon, overlooking the whole 
scene, seems to keep watch over the castle ruins. 

Very little appears recorded of Moorestown Castle, and the 
following bare mention of it by Smith is all that I have been able 
to find: — "There is another [castle] called Castlemore in these parts, 
said to be built by the O'Moores." — p. 196. Lewis does not take 
any notice of this fine castle. 

A considerable portion of the castle yet remains, particularly of 
the south-west angle, or that next the village of Feohanagh, which 
is very high — indeed the highest I have yet seen. The south side 
measures 22 feet in length, to a projecting wall, forming a portion 
of the castle, and of which about nine feet remain, running at right 
angles from the south wall, which has in it two little windows, and a 
small portion of what would seem to have been a pointed window, 
higher up in the fallen part of the wall. Twenty-four feet of the west 
side of the castle remain, which has in its centre two windows, one over 
the other, and over these again a deep chasm or gap in the wall, in 
which there were probably other windows. The projecting wall be- 
fore mentioned is pierced by two little windows, close to the south 
wall of the castle tower, and the east side exhibits the remains of two 
arches, one over the other, showing the marks of the hurdles on 
which they were turned. In this side are also four recesses, one of 
which, next the ground, seems to run through the wall, and, as I 
was told, far out at the other side. The angle or turret of the castle, 
of which the remaining wall forms a part, appears to have had com- 
munication with the interior by means of two doorways, the upper 
one of which is still very perfect. The greater part of the other, 
and all the part under it, is entirely fallen or pulled away, as is also 
the greater part of the east side, and the whole of the north side of 
the castle. What remains of the east wall measures about sixteen 
feet in length, but all the lower part of the facing is peeled away. 
Portions of two windows, and one perhaps near where the upper 
doorway led from the projecting turret before mentioned, are, how- 
ever, still visible. We now come to the inside of the castle, begin- 
ning with the south wall, which is the most perfect of any. Besides 
the three windows before noticed, as seen from the outside, three 
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recesses appear at the inside of this wall, one of them (the nearest to 
the ground) occupying part of the west wall. Two ranges of corbels 
for the floor beams, each consisting of three stones, remain in the south 
wall, and corresponding holes for the ends of the beams are in the east 
and west walls (see Gallerus, p. 388). The holes for one end of the 
beams at the north side may be also seen in the portion remaining 
of the west wall. The only other feature to be noticed at the inside 
of this wall is a recess and a piece of the perforated stone, probably 
for a door which opened from the north side of the castle. There is 
nothing to be noticed at the inside of the east wall, except further 
evidences of where the two doorways from the outside, already 
noticed, led to the interior. A portion of the arched roof of the 
castle may still be seen, issuing from the south wall, and exhibiting 
abundant marks of the hurdles on which it was turned. I picked 
up and brought with me a few small specimens of the mortar having 
the impressions of the hurdles in them, some still holding the de- 
cayed rods. I found it difficult to ascertain the thickness of the 
walls of this castle ; but from three or four measurements, through 
windows and elsewhere, I found them to be about six feet thick. 
An immense mass of one of the fallen walls lies at the foot of the 
ruins, which, as it exhibited the two faces, I measured, and found it 
also to be six feet thick. All the stones of the other fallen portions 
of the castle have been removed, and may be seen forming the ad- 
jacent fences, and in many of the cabins in Moorestown and the 
next villages. Moorestown Castle, in consequence, as I was informed, 
of the additional angle before described, was known by the name 
of caipledn na g-ctjig 5-ctjine — the five-cornered castle; and is said 
to be the only one (I suppose in the district) with this peculiarity.^ 
There is a tradition that the castle was first intended to be built 
nearer to the foot of Brandon Hill. Mr. Frederick G. Hutchinson, 
from whom I derived much of the above information, told me that 
this castle was very perfect about thirteen years ago (I write in 
1854). During the time I was writing my notes at the castle, the 
robin, the sparrow, and other charming little birds, kept up their 
melody on the old walls. 

Rahinnane. — This is the most picturesque castle ruin in the 
barony ; and, standing in one of the old Irish raths^ on the side of 
a mountain, which, seen as a back-ground, gives the ruin a rather 
gloomy appearance, yet adds to the effect, perhaps it is also the 
most picturesquely situated. The hill and castle overlook the beau- 
tiful harbour and strand of Ventry ; and when we include in the 
landscape Marhin Peak and Mount Eagle, and the less elevated 
hills above the village of Ventry, the whole forming a crescent-shaped 

^ Jud^ng from their remains, Minard to have had similar additions See pp. 

and Rahinnane castles would also seem 390 and 396. 

3 G 
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range at the head of the harbour, we have, I believe, as magnificent 
a picture as any I know of in the south of Ireland. I regret much 
that my pencil could not do justice to this scene, or I would have as 
gladly introduced it as the accompanying lithograph of the castle and 
its old rath, which has been carefully executed by Mr. O'Driscol, 
of Cork, from a sketch which I made when passing the castle, in 
August, 1854. Indeed, on consideration, perhaps the omission 
from the lithograph of the mountains and other scenery is the less 
to be regretted, as, if they had been introduced, of course the castle 
and rath should be much reduced in size, which was not my object 
for a notice of both. The interesting and picturesque appearance 
of Eahinnane Castle did not escape the notice of the writer of the 
" Letters from Kerry," already referred to, and the castle ruin and 
its associations are thus spoken of in that pleasing little volume : — 
" As we ascended the side of Maran's Keeks from Ventry, we passed 
Rathanane Castle, a most picturesque ruin, seated in the centre 
of a moated mound. It seemed to me the Norman noble had chosen 
an old Danish 'fort' or 'rath' for the site of his abode; and where 
erst the Danes had assembled their councils of war, the Normans 
afterwards held their revels high ; and now, in a later day, it is the 
haunt of the most timid of God's creatures, for 

'Leverets pass the wardless gate, 
Where heroes once essayed and perished I' 

while the birds of the air and the winds of Heaven alone disturb its 
deep silence. It is indeed a singularly beautiful ruin, thus placed 
in the former Danish intrenchment, backed by mountains, and look- 
ing down upon the sea. The ancients had fine taste. This castle 
belongs to the Knight of Kerry." — pp. 54-5. 

The ca^le was erected in one of the old Irish raths, or circular 
earthen enclosures — hence the name — the fosse or ditch of which 
was evidently much deepened and the embankment strengthened 
for the use of the castle.^ A little causeway across the ditch at the 
west side still remains, leading towards Ballineanig, Gallerus, and 
Moorestown castles. Another opening in the embankment, but 
wanting the causeway, appears at the east side of the enclosure. 
Setting out from one side of the causeway, the fosse measured 210 
paces, each pace about 2^ feet, till I walked round to the other side, 
the causeway itself being about five paces broad. This calculation 
makes the circumference of the fosse to be about 484 feet, which will 
give some idea of the size of the rath. At the south side of the deep 
ditch which surrounds the rath is the entrance to an underground 

» There is another Rahanane Castle name, most probably it is. It was 

about a mile and a half to the west of formerly the residence of the bishops 

Ardfert ; but I am not aware whether of Ardfert. — See Ordnance Survey of 

it is built in a rath, or not — from the Kerry, sheet 20. 
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chamber, said to have formerly had subterranean communication 
with the castle of Ballineanig, about two miles off ! Much against 
the wish of those of the villagers who knew of my intention, and 
some of whom feared for my safe return, I explored this wonderful 
souterrain in August, 1848, both for the purpose of ascertaining its 
extent, and also in the hope of finding an Ogham inscription. It 
certainly extends far under ground, and branches off in several di- 
rections. All the passages are hollowed out of the hard clay, there 
being no stone work in them. I found bones in every part of this 
cave, and in the outer passage a small smooth stone, somewhat like 
an unfinished stone hatchet. It is worthy of remark, that this rath 
is mentioned in the romantic story of the Battle of Ventry, fought 
in the third century. In the commonly used and badly printed ac- 
count of the battle which I have (p. 22) it is spelled Rathnaspana. 

Very few historical notices of Rahinnane Castle have turned up 
to me in my reading. Smith only mentions it as "a ruined castle 
belonging to the knight of Kerry." — p. 181. He tells us, however, 
of a circumstance, which may have given rise to the tradition above 
alluded to, respecting the subterranean communication between 
this castle and that of Ballineanig. He says that the Irish hav€ a 
tradition that the narrow isthmus between the harbours of Ventry 
and Dingle was the last ground in Ireland that was possessed by 
the Danes, which might have been easily defended by an handful 
of men, who were also masters at sea, against a multitude ; and he 
mentions the " Danish" intrenchments at Caheratrant and Rahin- 
nane ; besides which, however, there are several other raths in the 
neighbourhood. Smith further states, that the broader isthmus be- 
tween the harbours of Smerwick and Ventry, being for a great part 
bog and mountain, might also be easily defended, especially by a chain 
of forts, within call of each other, which the Danes had between 
Bahinnane and Gallerus, and of which the remains may still be seen. 
It is probable that this tradition may have changed into that above 
mentioned, in relation to the castle, which stood in one of those 
so-called "Danish" intrenchments. ^ In the ^'Pacata Hibernia," 
"the Rahane" (Rahinnane Castle) is mentioned as the "chiefe 

1 1 need scarcely say, that the " Da- dark and silent chambers — each telling 

nish" theory of these earthworks has its own story ! 

been completely refuted by our eminent To the many instances already on 

antiquaries, Drs.Petrie and O'Donovan, record may now be added, the recent 

and others. The raths are much older discovery (see pp. 402-8, posf) of two 

than the time of the Danes in Ireland; fine Ogham monuments in the fosse of 

while some few of them appear to be of the remarkable rath of Dunbel in the 

a later date. They are now to be classed county of Kilkenny, and under circum- 

amongst the most important and inte- stances of a very interesting nature. I 

resting of our primeval remains, from look upon this discovery as one of much 

the fact of numerous Ogham inscrip- value m its bearing on the celebrated 

tions being found buried within their Ogham question. 
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mannor house" of the Knight of Kerry, and said to have been taken 
froiQ him by Sir Charles Wilmot on the 5th of March, 1602. In 
a general pardon to inhabitants of these parts, in the Patent Rolls of 
1st James I. (1603), p. 31, No. Ixvi., the first name that occurs is 
— " General pardon to William Fitzgerald, of Eahanane, in Kerry 
and Desmond county, otherwise called the Knight of Kerry." This 
was William Fitzgerald, a son-in-law of Lord Kerry, who, often 
pardoned, as often rebelled. Eahinnane Castle was destroyed dur- 
ing the wars of the Commonwealth. 

The most perfect side of the castle is the west, which measures 
28 feet in length at the base ; this side is also very high. The 
other three sides are much ruined, the whole of the east side, or 
that facing the present village of Ventry, being gone, so that their 
exact dimensions cannot now be ascertained. Immense and solid 
masses of masonry lie scattered about and deeply embedded in the 
ground, particularly at the east side, from which probably most of 
them have fallen. These ponderous and firmly cemented masses, 
together with the shattered state of the castle, its situation, and the 
circumstances connected with its history and that of the surround- 
ing district, all add much to the picturesque appearance of the ruin. 
Numerous small windows, or loop-holes, are still to be seen in the 
walls of the castle, splaying considerably at the inside, most of 
them, however, broken, and the form lost. Remains of nine may 
be seen in the south wall, three in the west, and two in the north ; 
one of the latter, however, looks more like a doorway. A portion 
of a wing remaining at this side of the castle has also another little 
window in it. Only two of these windows were visible from where 
I made my sketch. The most perfect doorway is in the south wall, 
measuring 3 feet 10 inches broad, and 5 feet 2 inches in height 
from the present floor to the top of the arch. The wall measures 
8 feet thick at the bottom of this doorway, but it narrows about 
one foot at a height of five feet from the ground. Two stone staircases 
are visible in the thickness of the north and south walls, running 
up from the doorways, one measuring 2 feet 4 inches in breadth, 
and the other so narrow as 1 foot 4 inches. Ten steps of the 
broader, and nine of the narrower stairs, still remain. Some of the 
arch on which the second floor rested yet remains at the inside of 
the castle, the mortar on which exhibits remarkably plain impres- 
sions of the hurdles on which the arch was turned. I picked up 
two or three small specimens of this mortar, one of them containing 
a portion of a sea-shell, showing that it was with sea-sand the mor- 
tar had been mixed. A tradition connected with many of the Irish 
castles, and with this one of Eahinnane in particular, is, that blood 
had been mixed with the mortar, which imparted to it the hardness 
and tenacity which we now so very often remark. The remains of 
walls, like those of a house, are to be seen in the enclosure at the 
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south side of the castle. Rahinnane Castle is said to be the haunt 
of an apparition, and many of the peasantry fear to pass the place 
after nightfall. I have had related to me some stories concerning 
the pranks of this supernatural being, all apparently having their 
origin in some dark deed committed here in times of old ; while, at 
the same time, they may be traced to the loneliness of the ruin, and 
its effect on a weak and unenlightened mind. 

I have now completed my description of the Castles of Corka- 
guiny. Some of it may be considered rather tedious and minute ; 
but when we bear in mind that in a few years, or perhaps sooner, 
many of the features which I have endeavoured to describe may no 
longer exist, the architectural antiquary will not, I am sure, blame 
me. Every Irish antiquary, I hope, takes some interest in the old 
castles of Ireland, closely and inseparably connected as they are 
with the history of his native country.^ 



ON THE DISCOVERY OF OGHAM MONUMENTS AND OTHER 
ANTIQUITIES IN THE RATHS OF DUNBEL, COUNTY OF 
KILKENNY. 

BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 

In the year 1852 I brought under the notice of the Society the 
results of some explorations in a rath at Dunbel, in the county of 
Kilkenny ; and the description then given of the various objects of 
antiquity turned up in the course of the operations seemed to excite 
a very considerable amount of interest amongst archgeologists, as the 
kind of domestic utensils, the weapons, and ornaments which were 
discovered served to throw not a little light on the vie prive and 

1 It may interest some of the readers tion of the six-inch Ordnance maps, 

of the statement respecting the probable aided by a little local knowledge, would 

number of old castles in Kerry, at p. prove that my rough calculation of 

346, to be informed, that having, since about ninety castles for the county of 

that page was printed, gone over the Kerry, existing or known to have for- 

Ordnance index map of the county, merly existed, is not far from being 

I find the number of castles marked correct. The Ordnance map of Kerry 

thereon to amount to sixty-four ; and consists of one hundred and eleven 

of course this map does not show all sheets, represented by corresponding 

the castles, many being omitted from compartments in the index map ; and 

want of room, and others, whose "sites" it is remarkable, that the first fifty 

are carefully marked in the six-inch sheets, or northern half of the county, 

maps, do not appear in the index, contain the greatest number of the 

while there are many very important castles — these sheets showing forty; 

castle sites — as Tralee, Dingle, &c — while on the remaining sixty-one sheets 

not marked in any of the maps. I be- of south Kerry there are marked but 

lieve, however, that a careful examina- twenty-four. 



